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had applied and said: “If it was 
a giant step, it was taken by a 
pygmy.” 

Integration got a setback when 
a Federal Court of Appeals re- 
versed a lower court ruling 








ordering three Negroes admitted 
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Dollarway School near 
Pine Bluff, Ark. This upheld the 
Arkansas Pupil Placement Law 
Attorney General 
Bruce Bennett called it a major 


But in Little Rock, sane forces 
were again in control, and a 
series of segregationist bombings 


arrests of five persons. 

The Civil Rights Commission 
issued a strong report on dis- 
crimination in voting, education, 
and housing. Its most important 
recommendation called for fed- 


(This is the type 
Tuskegee Civic 
Association has been pushing; 
see story page 4.) Three Com- 
members also asked a 
constitutional amendment guar- 
anteeing the right to vote and 


don’t function. 
legislation the 


‘making age and legal residence 


the only requirement. 
Congress went home without 


‘passing any civil rights bills but 


did extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for two years. 





Review of the Month 


School integration continued to creep over the South. Florida fell 
from the total segregation column, as two schools in the Miami area 
began integration, leaving only five states with complete public 
Integration began in four more North Carolina 
communities, two more in Virginia, and one more in Tennessee. 

It was progress but snail-paced, and it was all token integration. 
The Carolina Times perhaps summed up the situation in commenting 
on the fact that admission of eight Negroes to white schools in 
Durham had been called a “giant step.” 


The Times noted that 225 


Partial Victory at Highlander 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

ALTAMONT, Tenn.—Segregationists have suf- 
fered a setback in their latest efforts to close 
Highiander Folk School near Monteagle. 

The perpetual witch hunt against the integrated 
mountain school was renewed in August when state 
officials asked Circuit Court to padlock the entire 


institution as a public nuisance. 


After a three-day hearing in September, Judge 


C. C. Chattin ordered the temporary closing of the 


November. 


main building at Highlander. 
the school in operation pending further hearing in 


This left most of 


For 27 years authorities in Tennessee have tried 
to destroy Highlander by accusing it of being sub- 
versive and seditious—first because it supported 


the cause of organized labor and then because it 
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Teachers Integrated 





Pressure Brings Change 


(By Staff Correspondent) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—tThe 
schools of this city began a pro- 
gram of teacher integration when 
classes opened this fall. 

The story of this forward step 
is an example of how people can 
organize and act effectively for 
progress. 

When Louisville began to deseg- 
regate its pupils in 1956, it was 
widely acclaimed throughout the 
nation. Many people here felt the 
integration was somewhat token 
and left much to be desired, but 
at least it was a step in the right 
direction. 

But social change can never be 


Front Royal Integrates 


It was a day of quiet victory when schovl opened it 


the little 


mountain town of Front Royal, Va., in September. 

A victory for the courage and faith of 21 Negro youngsters who 
attended the 1,000-pupil Warren County High School alone last year 
Richard- _ while white students boycotted integration and went to private classes. 
Shame A victory too for the decency and common sense of many white 


students and parents. 


3 The private school continues and several hundred whites attend. 
f World. /But on opening day at the public school, 289 white students enrolled 


with 20 Negroes. By the next day, white enrollment was up to 342; at 


Ethel T./)the end of two weeks, it was over 400. 
Mrs. Barbara Marx, Virginia NAACP leader who has been a con- 


elis Pur- 7 
. Brown, | 
ia Penn; 
. Hamil- 


}stant support to the Front Royal Negro youngsters, met with them 


Samuel J enrollment day and reported: “There was no unpleasantness at the 


static; it either moves ahead or 
goes backward. Forward-looking 
Louisvillians refused to fall into 
the trap of self-satisfaction; they 
knew they must go further. 

From the beginning there was 
dissatisfaction among Negroes 
and liberal whites because the de- 
segregation program did not in- 
clude teachers. 

Superintendent Omer Carmich- 
ael steadfastly refused to inte- 
grate faculties. He said one prob- 
lem at a time was enough; he 
feared white parents would ob- 
ject. He angered Negro teachers 
and fair-minded people in general 
by a statement in a national mag- 
azine that Negro teachers were 
“less competent” than white. 

Impetus for a public campaign 
came in 1958 when The Louisville 
Defender, crusading Negro week- 
ly, ran a series of articles, based 
on extensive research and inter- 





Alabama Story 


A new illustrated brochure 
on the civil rights movement in 
America’s most segregated 
city, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been published with the co- 
operation of SCEF. The Pat- 
riot urges its readers to help 























‘school . . . no name calling, shoving, cr face-making. The children distribute it and win support 
. Nannie seemed to feel happy and confident. They matured a lot last year.” for this struggle. Copies avail- 
— But neither, Mrs. Marx reported, were the white children making able from the Alabama Christ- 
W. Hall; jany immediate friendly approaches. The road ahead for the Negro ian Movement for Human 
aoe ‘students is still a lonely one. Those wishing to write them should Rights, 3191 29th Ave., North, 
tS. Mc Send letters in care of Frank Grier, P.O. Box 290, 1303 E. 13th St., Birmingham. 
II, M.D.; 
. mi Front Royal, Va. 
Marshall 
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¥ zi ) NASHVILE, Tenn.—Have race Fe worse.” good relations and real under- 
». Jeffer- yelations in the South worsened “The South,” he adds, “has standing, you have to know each 
a since the Supreme Court decision been a community of people who other. The white community must 
Jagainst school segregation in haven't ever gotten to know each define its new situation as Ne- 
ap 41954? = themselves are defining 
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among Negroes, and this accounts 
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Dr. Herman H. Long 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Dr. M. M. D. Perdue 
Helps Lead Drive 


views, showing that teacher in- 
tegration would work, that white 
opinion was not against it, and 
that Negro teachers were com- 
petent. The articles were reprint- 
ed in pamphlet form and widely 
distributed here and over the na- 
tion, 

Negro teachers themselves pro- 
tested the board policy. The 
NAACP kept up constant pres- 
sure. SCEF board members in the 
area spoke out. Other liberal 
groups such as the Urban League 
and the Council on Human Rela- 
tions sent a committee to see the 
superintendent and worked to 
build public opinion. 

The three-year campaign reach- 
ed a climax this spring when the 
local Baptist Ministers and Dea- 
cons Meeting set up a committee 
and launched a public drive. The 
committee was headed by Dr. M. 
M. D. Perdue, SCEF board mem- 
ber. 








worked for integration. 


Highlander is an adult educa- 
tion center. It strives to develop 
community leaders through resi- 
dential workshops to which people 
come to discuss problems and 
share experiences. 

An effort to close the school by 
charging it with “subversion” 
failed in the Legislature last 
spring. A legislative subcommit- 
tee conducted an elaborate in- 
vestigation and then issued a re- 
port in which it grudgingly ad- 
mitted it could find no concrete 
evidence of subversion. 

One result of the investigation 
was increased public support for 
Highlander. State officials then 
devised a plan for closing the 
school on moral grounds. 

On July 31, as about 40 people 
were attending a Highlander ban- 
quet closing a week-long work- 
shop on community leadership, 
state and county officials raided 
the school. They claimed they 
found a small quantity of whisky 
in a private home on the school 
grounds. (Highlander is located 
in a dry county.) 

The officers arrested Mrs. Sep- 
tima Clark, Highlander director 
of education and a teetotaler, 
charging her with illegal posses- 
sion of whisky. When three stu- 
dents at the school protested her 
arrest, they were charged with 
interfering with officers. They 





Write or Wire?! 


If you are offended by the 
attack on Highlander, we urge 
you to write or wire your pro- 
test to Gov. Buford Ellington, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





are Guy Carawan, folk singer, P. 
M. Sturges. Jr., New York, and 
Brent Barksdale, Los Angeles. 

A. F. Sloan, attorney general 
for Tennessee’s 18th Judicial Cir- 
cuit, then filed the petition to pad- 
lock the school. He charged that 
it was engaged in the sale and 
consumption of intoxicating bev- 
erages, was the scene of “loud 
and boisterous gatherings,” and 
was a place where people engage 
in “immoral, lewd and unchaste 
practices.” 

The charges were in an age-old 
pattern. Since time immemorial, 


(Continued on Page 4) 





THIS IS WHY segregationists are after Highlander Folk School. 

Regularly the school is the scene of workshops where mixed white 

and Negro panels like this one lead group discussions of the South’s 
problems. School Director Myles Horton is at extreme right. 
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How It's Done 





When three whites and two Ne- 
groes, just leaving an institute 
on non-violence and segregation 
in Atlanta, sat down together in 
the Dobbs House Restaurant at 
the city’s airport, they were told 
of course that they couldn’t be 
served together. An assistant 
manager said the Negroes would 
have to eat behind a screen. 


The group responded politely 
that they had no intention of 
separating. Whereupon the three 
whites ordered three dinners and 
proceeded to share them with 
their Negro companions. 


“We all agreed that it was the 
best coffee we had ever had—the 
extra tang of drinking your coffee 
interracially across the Georgia 
color bar is recommended, high- 
ly,” reported James R. Robinson, 
executive secretary of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, who was 
one of the five. Robinson added 
that as they ate, no white custom- 
er in the restaurant seemed to 
notice or care. 


Dean Gordon Hancock, colum- 
nist for the Associated Negro 
Press, proposes that “rebuttal 
clubs” be set up in every commu- 
nity. Under his plan, these would 
be composed of Negroes who 
would write ietters to the daily 


Baptists Act 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Gen- 
eral Association of Kentucky Bap- 
tists, in its annual meeting here, 
endorsed the most recent SCEF 
policy statement on civil rights 
and civil liberties. The statement, 
adopted by the SCEF board last 
May, outlines an eight-point legis- 
lative program. 


press countering with facts the 
propaganda of the segregation- 
ists. 

He points out that the Old 
South is engaged in a multi-mil- 
lion dollar propaganda campaign 
to sell its point of view, but that 
few Negroes avail themselves of 
the opportunity to use the col- 
umns of the daily press to present 
the truth. “A letter a day to 
every daily would work wonders,” 
he says. 

The Patriot heartily endorses 
this plan but suggests that it 
would also be a good idea for 
more white liberals who believe 
in integration »to write letters 
too. 


The NAACP Youth Council in 
Nashville sponsored a city-wide 
Youth Conference on School In- 
tegration before classes started 
this year. This was to encourage 
parents to register children in 
schools nearest them and to dis- 
cuss ways of overcoming tension 
and fears in newly-integrated 
schools. 

(The Patriot welcomes reader 
contributions to this column.) 


‘Why I Believe in Integration:° 





Kingdom of God Requires It 


By SHERWOOD S. DAVIS 


(Mr. Davis is a Texas Metho- 
dist leader and pastor of a church 
in Austin. He is an SCEF board 
member.) 


I believe in equal justice and 
opportunities for all our people, 
including the integration of our 
schools, for the following reasons, 
among others: 


1. The very nature and quality 
of the character of God, as re- 
vealed through the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, require it. Jesus 
came to establish the Kingdom 
of God, and this includes a soc- 
iety where men are motivated by 
the Will of God as expressed 
through love, righteousness, jus- 
tice, and mercy; and where a 
premium is placed upon one’s 
ability and willingness to serve 
effectively as a member of such a 
society. 


The arbitrary restriction of cer- 
tain persons from the choice privi- 
leges and opportunities of life is 
out of harmony with His King- 
dom. God can no more approve of 
‘favorites’ among his children 
than a wise and loving father can 
limit the choice privileges to the 





The Rev. Sherwood S. Davis 


‘decided blonds’ among his chil- 
dren. 

2. My own sense of reality and 
justice requires me to evaluate 
persons upon the bases of spirit, 
purpose, ability, achievement, and 
future possibilities, rather than 
upon the dwelling place of one’s 
ancestors, or some physical char- 
acteristic. This becomes impossi- 
ble when a section of the people 
is forced to go to certain places, 
or is forbidden to go to others. 

3. If America is to meet the op- 


portunities inherent in the global 
conflict of our day, we must be 
honest and see that democracy 
really works within our borders, 

4. Whenever any section of our 
people suffers because it has been 
treated unjustly, the other section 
suffers also because it has been 
transformed into a ruthless, sel- 
fish monster; or it has lost its 
sensitivity to the higher qualities 
of life through comfortable self- 
righteousness. 

As an essential element in civic 











righteousness, moral justice, and) 
spiritual integrity, I am in favor’ 
of breaking down every racial res-_ 


triction in American life. 
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Noah. Not Moses 


On this page in the September 


Patriot, an article debunking use_ 


of the Bible to support segrega-” 
tion stated erroneously that “it! 
was a drunken Moses, not God,” 
who cursed Ham and declared” 


him a servant.” It was of course 
a drunken Noah, rather than 


Moses, who according to the Bibli- 


cal account cursed Ham. The 
Patriot apologizes to its readers 
for this error. 





CRUSADER WITHOUT VIO- 
LENCE, A Biography of Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., By L. D. 
REDDICK, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $3.95. 

Although it is much too soon 
for a definitive biography of a 
man as young as Martin Luther 
King, Jr., his position as a cen- 
tral figure in the integration 
movement makes quite apropos a 
study of his background, philoso- 
phy and life, to date. This volume 
fills this need and is an interest- 
ing account. The author is a 
professor at Alabama State Col- 
lege, Montgomery, and knows 
King well. 

In addition to the biographical 
story, the book provides interest- 
ing commentary on the Mont- 
gomery bus protest. The Patriot 





Interracial Meeting Stirs Dallas 
Over 1,000 white and Negro Methodists met at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas in September for a major conference on Human 


Relations. 


It was historic for the Methodist Church and historic for Dallas. 
It was called the largest interracial meeting ever held by Methodists. 
And Carl Brannin, Dallas liberal leader, reported: 

“This conference with white and Negro delegates sitting together 
around tables, eating together in the cafeteria, was something new in 


Dallas.” 


The conference was called to discuss the nature of the present 
racial crisis in the nation and the world and what Methodists can do 


about it. 


After five days of discussion, the delegates adopted a seven-section 
race relations manifesto calling for integration of churches, schools 


and neighborhood communities. 





“I have grown to despise a particular word. 
Have you noticed how 


That word is ‘compromise.’ 


everybody is moderate these days? 
is rushing toward the middle ground . . . This type 
be caught up and 
squeezed in the very middle he has created for 
himself.”—The Rev. Robert McNeill, white min- 
ister who lost his pulpit in Columbus, Ga., because 
“creative contact” between whites 


of so-called moderate will 


he advocated 
and Negroes. 


“I hold no malice, hate or ill-will for anyone 
for the unjust suffering I have been caused; it is 
but a small part of the cost of first-class citizen- is 
ship.”.—Asbury Howard, Bessemer, Ala., 
leader, upon his release after serving a six-month 


right to vote. 
Everybody 


stock-in-trade. 


Quotations To Kemember 


sentence on a work gang for advocating the Negro’s 


“The Southern politician generally defends the 
racial status quo because the race problem is his 
This is essentially what makes a 
Southern politician.”—Southern Regional Council 
President James McBride Dabbs, speaking at North 
Carolina College’s Human Relations Institute. 


“Token integration is worse than no integra- 


Negro 


tion because it lulls the Negroes into complacency 
and the good white people begin to think that there 
integration.”—NAACP Chief Legal 
Thurgood Marshall, speaking at the annual Race 
Relations Institute, Fisk University. 


Counsel 


feels that the book is not quite 
fair in its descriptions of some 
of the other leaders of this move- 


ment. It is almost as if, in a 
determination to appear com- 
pletely objective, Dr. Reddick 


went out of his way to weave in 
derogatory comments with the 
good. 

Despite this, however, the book 
is an important document that 
belongs in the library of every- 
one concerned with the current 
Southern scene. 


HOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
BY ALAN PATON, Praeger, 150 
E. 52, New York, $2.50 
Imagine a situation in Wash- 

ington where White Citizens 

Councils controlled all branches 

of government and a man with 

the Neanderthal racial views of 

Senator Eastland occupied the 

White House. That dire picture 

is roughly what has happened to 

South Africa. 

In this slim volume, only 94 
pages, Mr. Paton has presented 

a highly condensed, historical ex- 


| Books: Montgomery-Africa-Other Topies| | 


planation of how and why the 
present doleful condition develop- 
ed. 


On the hopeful side, the author © 


points to the emergence of the 
Liberal Party which he heads. 


AN 
OTHER ESSAYS, By WALTER 
PRESCOTT WEBB, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
$3.75. 

For forty years Walter Pres- 
cott Webb has taught history at 
the University of Texas. 


American Historical Association. 


This is a collection of essays © 


and occasional pieces, illustrating 
the earthy wit, the liberal philo- 


sophy, and the overriding human- ~ 
ity of one of the two most dis- ~ 
tinguished and beloved writers | 
and teachers of Texas. The other, ~ 


of course, would be J. Frank 


Dobie. 


There is an admirable biogra- 
phical chapter by Joe B. Frantz.” 





100 W. 23 St. 





Now In Paperback! 


The book that Eleanor Roosevelt calls 


“a most remarkable story” 


The Wall Between 
By Anne Braden 


Runner-up for the 1958 National Book Award, described by 
Dr. M. L. King, Jr., as “one of the most moving documents 
I have ever read.” This book gets to the heart of the 
segregation question. 


Order your copy now at just $1.85 
Prometheus Paperbacks 
Reduced prices for quantity orders 


You may also order through SCEF 
(822 Perdido St., New Orleans 12, La.) 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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—Crisis Photo by L. W. Holt 


EVEN THE CHILDREN in Surry County, Virginia, are learning the 


importance of voting. 


Little Julius Conrad Johnson, 3, and his sister, 


Corlis, 2, came with their mother, Mrs. N. V. Johnson (left), to an 


all-day voter workshop conducted by the NAACP. 


Watching and 


giving instruction is John Brooks, Richmond, southern regional direc- 
tor of the NAACP Political Action Committee. 


News In Brief 





THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Negro Voters Startle Memphis 


Negro voters made history in 
Memphis in the recent city elec- 
tions there. 

“We won everything but the 
election,” said Russell Sugarmon, 
young lawyer who was one of 
five Negro candidates for city 
offices. He ran for commissioner 
of public works. 

Around him and the four other 
candidates was mobilized the big- 
gest “get-out-the-vote” campaign 
Memphis has ever seen, and one 
of the biggest ever in the South. 

The Negroes ran as a “Negro 
Volunteer Ticket” with the slogan 
“This Is A Crusade for Free- 
dom.” They forged an organiza- 
tion that cut across party and 
denominational lines. They were 





Autumn In the South: A Season of Courage 


School opening in the South again this year 
brought inspiring stories of human courage. Here 


are a few of them: 


Jeff Thomas was one of the nine Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock’s Central High in 1957-58. 
Like the others, he was taunted constantly and one 
day a white student came up behind him, hit him 
on the head, and knocked him out. 

This fall, when Central reopened, Jeff was there. 


Mrs. Corinne Perrini, white mother of three, 
said her sons didn’t object to integration but had 


wanted to transfer because their “buddies from 


last year” were now in other schools. 


“T told them they were going to Orchard Villa 
because it was the school nearest their home. I 
said they could make new friends. 


If it were left 


to the children, there wouldn’t be any segregation 


His mother recalled to reporters that after the 


attack she had urged him to withdraw. 
he looked her straight in the eye and replied: 
“Mom, I’m going back there as long as I’m able 


to walk.” And he has. 
* oo k * 


When Miami began token integration in its 
Orchard Villa School, located in a changing neigh- 
borhood, most of the white students withdrew. 


But some stood firm. 


She said 


. . . They have to be taught to hate.” 


* * * * 


Also at Orchard Villa, two professional segre- 
gationists stationed near the school tried to per- 


suade another white parent, Charles Arnold, not 


to enroll his two children. 

“I’m stubborn as an old stump. 
leave my kids in this school. 
anybody’s feelings . . 


neighbors.” 


Arnold said: 


I believe I'll 
I don’t want to hurt 
. I get along fine with my 


backed by efforts of people in 
every walk of life and a specta- 
cular turnout of women and 
young people—and they scared 
Memphis segregationists to death. 

Sugarmon polled 35,237 votes; 
the totals of the other four rang- 
ed from 25,000 to 32,000. In any 
previous Memphis election, this 
would have been enough to guar- 
antee election of at least some of 
the Negro candidates. As it was, 
however, each of the five ran 
second in his race: the winning 
white candidates polled over 50,- 
000. 

What had happened was that 
frightened segregationists went 
all out to mobilize the white vote 
in a counter attack. The total 
vote was the highest ever record- 
ed in Memphis; 72 per cent of 
registered whites voted. (It was 
estimated, however, that between 
2,000 and 5,000 whites voted for 
Negro candidates.) 

Commented another Negro can- 
didate, the Rev. Ben L. Hooks: 
“Neither wars, depression, fa- 
mine nor prosperity has been able 
to get the white man to vote. The 
colored citizens did this. There- 
fore, the colored candidates de- 
serve a vote of thanks from white 
citizens of Memphis.” 

Within two days after the elec- 
tion, Negroes were already at 
work organizing for next time. 
Their goal: 100,000 registered 
Negro voters. Sugarmon said: 
“This is not the end; it is only 
the beginning.” 











Race Relations Expert Deseribes Progress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Born in Birmingham, Ala., Dr. 
Long describes himself as a 
“Southerner by birth and a hy- 
brid by environment.” He was a 


' small child in Birmingham at a 
' time when “race relations” were 


truly at one of their worst points. 
It was just after World War I, 
and city police were shooting Ne- 
groes in cold blood. Knowing no 
other way to fight back, Negroes 
had begun to shoot a white man 
for each Negro who was killed. 

Dr. Long’s family, like many 
others, left Birmingham in des- 
peration. They went to Chicago. 
But his father, a railroad fireman, 
could not get work there and 
later went back to Birmingham, 
commuting between there and 
Chicago. The family stayed in 
Chicago. 

It was by accident that Dr. 
Long went back South—when 
he got a scholarship to Tallade- 
ga College in Alabama. There 
he became interested in psy- 
chology and sociology and be- 
gan to search for scientific 
answers to the social problems 
that were a part of his life. 

After graduate work at the 
School of Religious Education 
of Hartford Seminary, he 
taught at Miles College in Bir- 
mingham and there did a study 
of the effect of segregation on 
Negro personality. 

He had just completed his work 
for his doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, under a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, when he went 
to Fisk to help set up the Race 
Relations Department. This de- 
partment was started as an at- 
tempt to do something construc- 
tive about the racial tensions of 

the World War II period. 





Through the years it has 
made a distinguished contribu- 
tion in the South by ‘helping 
Negro and white leaders in 
many localities do community 
self-surveys to define their 
problems in race relations—on 
the theory that if people see 
the facts they will act to im- 
prove the situation. 

Dr. Long says there is a distinct 
difference between the tensions of 
the early 1940’s, when the De- 
partment began its work, and the 
tensions in the South today. 

“The tension of the World 
War II period came because of 
a failure of our democratic 
ideal,” he explains. “The pre- 
sent tension is because we are 
moving ahead and progress is 
being made.” 

Dr. Long sees great hope in the 
“cropping up all over the South 
of previously unheard of Negro 
leaders—people who just decide 
to take a stand for themselves.” 

“How do you explain,” he com- 
ments, “the Montgomery bus pro- 
test? How do you explain Rosa 
Parks, the quiet little seamstress 
who literally electrified an ultra- 
conservative plantation-oriented 
little town, deeply drugged in the 
aroma of magnolias? 

“How can you account for 
the Negro parents of Little 
Rock? Or those in Clinton, 
Tenn., who with limited resour- 
ces, no strong church backing, 
no labor support, no liberal sup- 
port, virtually alone took their 
stand? And not only in the 
dramatic instances but in places 
nobody hears of these people 
are arising.” 

He concludes that the potential 

for this development has long 
been present—and that present 





circumstances have given it a 
chance to express itself. 

Another indication of the 
strength of Southern Negroes, Dr. 
Long says, is the mushrooming of 
many independent organizations 
working for full citizenship — 
“improvement clubs,” “civic 
clubs,” ete. Still other indications 
are the “awakening of the Negro 
minister to a really effective role,” 
the “awakening of the Negro pro- 
fessional to his important role in 
the struggle,” and the shift from 
dependence on the white commu- 
nity to an attitude of independ- 
ence on the part of the Negro 
community. 

A key factor in the new sit- 
uation, he points out, is the 
attitude among Negro young 
people. The average Negro 
youngster these days, he says, 
is growing up with very few 
self-conscious racially inferior 
attitudes. 

“My generation of parents,” he 
explains, “is not telling our chil- 
dren—as our parents told us— 
that they have to subject them- 
selves to every whim or fancy of 
the white community.” 

All these changes in the Ne- 
gro’s outlook naturally have a 
profound effect on the white com- 
munity, Dr. Long points out. The 
traditional white leaders stand to 
lose out and they must make a 
last-ditch effort to maintain 
themselves. But even among 
whites who theoretically believe 
in equality there is “ambivalence 
and mixed feelings.” 

“They think well of the efforts 
of the Negro to achieve first-class 
citizenship, and yet they are not 
quite ready to accept the actual 
fact,” he notes. “They don’t un- 
derstand the new Negro, he 


doesn’t fit into their pattern. This 
accounts for the fact that many 
good white people criticize the 
NAACP.” 

But all-in-all, Dr. Long con- 
siders the situation in the South 
today better than it has been 
at any point in the past—two 
years ago, five years, 10 years, 
20 years ago. 

“The very fact that there is 
ferment is good. The worst prob- 
lem are those we don’t talk 
about,” he says. “The present cri- 
sis means the issue is now ines- 
capable and must be faced.” 

This is not to say, he empha- 
sizes, that progress will continue 
to come automatically. 

“Things don’t happen unless 
people make them happen,” he 
states. “There is always a dan- 
ger that things will stagnate 
and begin to move backward— 
especially if people become sat- 
isfied with too little progress.” 

This is one reason Dr. Long 
feels that SCEF, of which he is 
a vice-president, is important. 

“Here is a group of Southern- 
ers who will continue to push for 
progress and change—a core of 
dedicated and unwavering liberal 
white and Negro leaders,” he says. 
“Without the existence of SCEF, 
there would be no other vehicle 
for the expression of white opin- 
ion which does not hedge its posi- 
tion by if’s and but’s, but has an 
abiding faith in the ability of the 
South to generate progress. 

“Here are people who don’t 
believe our region is lost or 
hopelessly compromised by the 
past and segregation but main- 
tain their faith that the South 
can bloom into a region where 
Negroes and whites will live 
together in complete equality.” 


Meantime, all observers agreed 
that the results of this election 
had given every white Memphis 
citizen a new respect for the Ne- 
gro population and that, as a 
result, conditions for the city’s 
Negroes would improve immed- 
iately. 


a oF +. 
In New Orleans, when an Epis- 
copal clergyman from North 


Carolina arrived to speak to a 
meeting of the White Citizens 
Council, the Episcopal clergy of 
that city publicly disavowed any 
connection with his appearance 
and issued a strong statement 
criticizing his decision to speak 
there. 
+ + * 

Bus stations and many train 
terminals in the South are con- 
tinuing racial segregation prac- 
tices in waiting rooms despite 
federal regulations to the con- 
trary, The Southern Regional 
Council says in a recent report. 

* . + 

In Chapel Hill, N. C., the dean 
of the University of North Car- 
olina Law School, Henry Brandis, 
resigned in protest from the local 
School Board when it refused to 
admit a Negro applicant to a 
white school. He said the action 
was “legally and morally inde- 
fensible.” 

Also in North Carolina, a white 
lifeguard at Macon State Park, 
Morehead City, resigned his job 
when the park’s ranger told an 
elderly white woman not to bring 
her Negro maid back to the 
beach. 

a * * 

In Louisville, Attorney Neville 
M. Tucker served as judge pro 
tem of the First Magisterial 
Court, to become the first Negro 
to sit in a Louisville court having 
civil jurisdiction. Tucker is the 
son of the Rt. Rev. C. Ewbank 
Tucker, an SCEF board member 
and presiding Bishop of the A. 
M. E. Zion Church. 

* * a 

After 12 years in prison, Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram and her two 
sons were paroled in Georgia. 
Their murder conviction, after 
they defended themselves from 
the attack vf a white man, 
brought world-wide protests that 
saved them from the electric 
chair; many Georgia citizens, 
both white and Negro, as well as 
residents of other states, worked 
faithfully through the years to 
secure their release. 


Librarian Balks 

SHREVEPORT, La. Two 
children’s books, under attack 
by local segregationists, are 
still in circulation because Inez 
Boone, librarian at the Shreve- 
port Memorial Library, refus- 
ed to bow to pressure. 

One book is “Black and 
White,” a whimsical story illu- 
strated by drawings of a white 
woman and black man. The 
other is “The First Book of 
Fishing,” which shows pictures 
of white and Negro children 
picnicking together. 

The Shreveport Journal des- 
cribed the books as “insidious 
racial propaganda” and de- 
manded their removal. Miss 
Boone met with the mayor and 
the library board of control 
and told them she’d rather 
close the library than bow to 
“censorship of a sort which 
would never end.” 
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Floridians Integrate the Arts 


(By Special Correspondent) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Us- 
ing the arts as a vehicle for better 
human relations, a volunteer 
group which last year formed the 
St. Petersburg Arts Quarterly is 
finding growing acceptance for its 
programs. 

Increasingly larger audiences 
attended the group’s first events, 
which included a classical con- 
cert, art show, and jazz festival. 
Integrated audiences had an op- 
portunity to converse at refresh- 
ment hours which followed each 
event. 

The jazz concert, which wound 
up the first season, drew more 
than 500 people to Gibbs Senior 
High School auditorium, where 
five bands and a number of top 
acts volunteered their talents. 

There has been no charge at 
any of the events, with artists in 
each case donating their time or 
art work. Negro schools have 
been used for two of the shows, 
while a downtown white church 
also provided space. 

Future plans include everything 
from dramatic readings to full 
theatrical productions. 

Primarily, this is a cultural pro- 
gram—at which the usual barriers 
of the South are laid aside in an 
effort to gain culturally and at 
the same time establish the neces- 
sary personal communication. 


er ee) 





At the art show, many profes- 
sionals commented that Negro ar- 
tists had previously lacked op- 
portunity to display their work or 
talk with their fellows in the field. 

For the jazz show, Jean and 
Jerry Blizin, who planned the 
Arts Quarterly series, were able 
to get Elmer Schoebel, composer 
of “She’s Nobody’s Sweetheart 
Now,” and Fess Clark, a member 
of the old King Porter band—both 
jazz pioneers. 

Eddie Clay, a former member 
of the Katherine Dunham dance 
troupe, provided modern dance 





—St. Petersburg Times Photo 
Sam Robinson and his Blue Notes play at integrated jazz concert 
sponsored by St. Petersburg Arts Quarterly. 


interpretations. Bands of Evans 
Haile, selected to tour overseas 
this year on a federal grant, Sam 
Robinson, Arnie Mossler and 
Claire Varner also played. 


The Arts Quarterly planning 
group has included Dr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Wimbish, Dr. and Mrs. Fred 
Alsup, the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest 
T. Marble, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Nelson, and Fred Burney. 


Burney is a Negro school prin- 
cipal, while Drs. Wimbush and 
Alsup are Negro physicians. The 
others are white. 





November is approaching. 





Editorial Note: Lest We Forget 


Last April, Mack Parker was lynched in Poplarville, Miss. 
State officials promised the world the guilty parties would be 
brought to justice, but refused to call a special grand jury. 
said the case would go to a regular grand jury in November. 
An FBI report has identified the killers, 
but local officials say they won’t present it to the jury. 
Gov. J. P. Coleman in Jackson, Miss., and President Eisenhower 
and let them know you have not forgotten. 


They 
Now 


Write 





Braden Attorneys Charge 
Pattern of Harassment 


(By Staff Correspondent) 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — The 
U. S. Court of Appeals was asked 
to overturn the conviction of Carl 
Braden, SCEF field secretary, sen- 
tenced to a year in prison for con- 
tempt of the House Un-American 
Committee. 

Braden refused to answer some 
questions of the committee in At- 
lanta, Ga., in July, 1958. He said 
the Committee was inquiring into 
his activities in the integration 
movement in violation of the First 
Amendment. 

Attorneys for Braden charged 
that the Committee did not have 
a bona fide legislative purpose in 
quizzing Braden. They said: “The 
Committee’s objective was to con- 
tinue to harass and expose appel- 
lant for his support of integra- 
tion and civil rights, and his op- 
position to the Committee and to 
pending bills which he believed 





Highlander School Wins Partial Victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 
defenders of the status quo have 
attacked advocates of new ideas 
by seeking to impugn their per- 
sonal morality. 

Thus, the Romans charged the 
early Christians with eating the 
flesh of infants and engaging in 
frightful orgies. In the Middle 
Ages, heretics were said to not 
only hold dangerous ideas but to 
be immoral and sexually pervert- 
ed. Martin Luther, leader of the 
Reformation, was branded by his 
opponents as an “incestuous lech- 
er.” Persecutors of the Jews have 
spread stories that they poisoned 
wells and killed Christian chil- 
dren. 

The case against Highlander 
began to break down on the first 
day of last month’s hearing on 
the padlock petition. It dev- 
eloped that most of the state’s 
witnesses had police records or 
personal grudges against the 
school. 

A woman who testified that she 
saw lewd conduct at the school 
had been accused of stealing from 
the school property and arrested 
for theft in another place. An- 
other witness admitted he’d been 
in jail “20 or 30 times,” mostly 
for drunkenness. Still another, 
who lived near Highlander, had 
been engaged in a court dispute 
with Highlander over a property 
line. 

By contrast, the defense wit- 
nesses were all highly reputable 
people. They included seven pro- 
fessors from the University of 
the South at nearby Sewanee and 
such people as Mrs. Hugh Mor- 
gan, Nashville, wife of the re- 
tired head of Vanderbilt School 
of Medicine; Miss Alice Cobb, on 
leave from the faculty at Scarritt 
College, Nashville, and leaders of 
the Montgomery Improvement 
Association in Alabama. 

All testified they had partici- 
pated in Highlander activities 
many times and had never seen 


4 


lewd conduct, sale of liquor, or 
drunkenness. They, Mrs. Clark, 
school director Myles Horton, and 
others also attempted to describe 
the school’s program, but they 
were usually cut off by Attorney 
General Sloan, who accused them 
of making speeches. 

However, defense attorney Ce- 
cil D. Branstetter of Nashville, 
was able to bring out the true 
motive of the prosecution in the 





Mrs. Septima Clark 
They Arrested Her! 


cross-examination of state wit- 
nesses. 

“Isn’t it true that the real rea- 
son some people in this commu- 
nity don’t like Highlander is that 
white people and Negroes meet 
there together?” he would ask 
them. 

“Yes, we don’t want niggers on 


the mountaintop,” was the typical 
reply. (There are no Negroes in 
the area except at Highlander.) 


When County Judge Malcolm 
Fults testified that the school had 
a reputation as a place where 
lewd conduct was practiced, Bran- 
stetter read to him his testimony 
before the legislative committee 
last spring. At that time he men- 
tioned nothing about lewdness but 
described Highlander’s reputation 
as follows: 

“Well, . . . people in this 
county believe them to be con- 
nected with some sort of sub- 
versive activity. They don’t 
pretend to be able to put their 
finger on anything, but it is 
just a general feeling that they 
are an undesirable lot and we’d 
rather be rid of them... .” 

Judge Chattin listened patiently 
to such testimony for a large part 
of three days; then he ruled that 
he could find no basis whatsoever 
for the charges of immorality. 
However, he said he thought some 
evidence showed that beer had 
been sold in the main building, so 
he ordered that building closed 
pending a full hearing. 

Horton had testified that beer 
was not sold at the school but that 
a “rotating fund” was sometimes 
set up for those who wanted to 
buy it in the community. Unlike 
whisky, sale of beer is legal at 
licensed establishments in this 





Tuskegee Asks Support for Bill 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Ala.—The Tuskegee Civic Association 
asks individuals and organizations everywhere to support a bill pend- 
ing in Congress to provide for federal registration of voters where 
local boards fail to function. (See September Patriot.) 

This would help remedy problems like the one in Tuskegee, where 
the local registrars resigned and no board has functioned since. 

The bill for federal registrars is H.R. 7957, introduced at the 
urging of TCA. The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights urged similar 


action in its recent report. 


H.R. 7957 is in the House Committee on House Administration. 
SCEF joins the TCA in urging letters to members of this committee, 
of which Rep. Omar Burleson is chairman. 


county. Horton said school visi- 
tors who wanted beer were en- 
couraged to drink it at the school 
rather than go into the commu- 
nity, because no nearby establish- 
ment would serve racially mixed 
groups. 

Judge Chattin also upheld the 
defense contention that the 
search warrant used in the July 
31 raid at the school was in- 
valid. This may have the effect 
of destroying any case against 
Mrs. Clark and the three stu- 
dents arrested that night, al- 
though the prosecution still 
planned to present their cases 
to the grand jury in Novem- 
ber. 

Meantime, the Highlander offi- 
cers and staff proceeded with 
plans for fall workshops on mi- 
gration and training for citizen- 
ship. The library, the office, and 
other buildings remained open, 
and sessions were to be held in 
them instead of in the main build- 
ing. 

In the words of the Rev. S. S. 
Seay, executive secretary of the 
Montgomery Improvement Assoc- 
iation, one of the school’s sup- 
porters who testified in its behalf: 

“We don’t defend ourselves 
against lies and accusations. We 
just work on with dignity, confi- 
dent of eventual triumph, because 
we are working for the right.” 


harmful to the best interest of the 
nation.” 


One of the questions Braden re- 
fused to answer concerned a let- 
ter he and his wife Anne sent to 
friends urging opposition to bills 
in the U. S. Congress to revive 
state sedition laws. His attorneys 
said such questions violated the 


constitutional 
the government. 


They charged that the Com- 
mittee proceedings were a con- 
tinuation of harassment of Bra- 
den because he bought a house 
for a Negro in a white neighbor- 
hood in his native Louisville. His 
15-year prison sentence for the 
house purchase was overturned 
on appeal. 


Braden’s appeal is being hand- 
led by five distinguished attor- 
neys, John M. Coe, Pensacola, 
Fla., president of the National 
Lawyers Guild and an SCEF 
board member; Leonard B. Bou- 
din, New York, general counsel 
for the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee; the Rt. Rev. C. 
Ewbank Tucker, Louisville, pre- 
siding bishop of the A.M FE. Zion 
Church and also an SCEF board 
member; Conrad J. Lynn, New 
York, noted civil rights attor- 
ney and a lawyer for the NAACP 
in New York, and Victor Rabino- 
witz, New York. 


Arguments were to be held in 
Atlanta in October. If the Court 
of Appeals refuses to reverse the 
conviction, the case will be car- 
ried to the U. S. Supreme Court. 





Mrs. Clyde Feted 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Mrs. 
Ethel Clyde, long-time supporter 
of SCEF and other groups work- 
ing for integration in the South, 
was honored recently with a sur- 
prise celebration here, on the 
occasion of her 80th birthday. 
Numerous persons who could not 
attend sent messages from all 
over the country. 


Mrs. Clyde, who had to leave 
on an overseas trip shortly after 
the birthday party, has found it 
impossible to answer all the con- 
gratulatory messages personally. 
She asked that the Patriot extend 
her thanks to all SCEF friends 
who sent communications, 





Teachers Are Integrated 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In July Dr. Perdue headed a 
delegation which met with Super- 
intendent Carmichael. He was ac- 
companied by the Rev. G. K. Off- 
utt, also representing the minis- 
ters; the Rev. W. J. Hodge, local 
NAACP chairman, and J. Earl 
Dearing, an NAACP attorney. 

Carmichael told the delegation 
the policy would not be changed 
this fall. But the next night the 
School Board met secretly and 


voted to begin teacher integra- 
tion this September. 


The program this year is limit- 
ed; 10 Negro teachers are as- 
signed to previously all-white fac- 
ulties. All are in schools which 
were once all-white but are in 
changing neighborhoods and now 
have a high Negro enrollment. 


No one feels the battle is com- 
pletely won. But finally a start 
has been made. 
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